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For Friends’ Review. 


NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 
NO. XII. 


The truly pious, in all ages, have found that 
their way to the blessedness prepared for them 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, was 
through tribulation. ‘ Evil shall slay the 
wicked.” ‘The face of the Lord is against 
them that do evil:” but “The righteous cry, 
and the Lord heareth.”’ ‘Their reward,” said 
Solomon, “is with the Lord, and the care of 
them is with the Most High.” ‘“ Many are the 
afflictions of the righteous,’ quoth David, whe 
spoke of what he had realized; “ but,” he im- 
mediately added, “the Lord delivereth him out 
of them all.” And how many times he was 
eloquent with unmeasured praises, and how the 
hundreds of thousands of Israel sang in chorus, 
and how, through an hundred generations, the 
races of men have echoed his oft-repeated ex- 
hortation, “ Praise ye the Lord.’ Surely, then, 
the desponding Christian, though his soul be 
cast down and disquieted, may rejoice in the 
guardianship of one who “ shall neither slum 
ber nor sleep,’—saying, “I shall yet praise 
Him, who is the health of my countenance and 
my God.” 

“In the winter of 1780,” writes D. Cooper, 
“LT very sensibly felt the effects of the many 
difficulties and exercises, both inward and out- 
ward, with which I had met during the present 
convu'sion of the land, some of which 1 have 
already noted, which had pressed very hardly 
upon me, and in some of them the enemy had 
been permitted to work. And now, a prospect of 
being stripped of all my children, by marriage, 
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was more than I could well bear. My consti- 
tution was much impaired. To lose my daugh- 
ters, who had tenderly cared for my wale 
frame, seemed to threaten a train of difficulties 
with which I was till now unacquainted. In 
the forepart of summer, Elizabeth,* my second 
daughter, was married; and in the fall, my 
second son, Paul, and my youngest daughter, 
Ann.f And though they all married with my 
consent and among Friends, yet parting with 
my daughters seemed to leave me destitute of 
earthly enjoyment and comfort. What with 
the buffeting of Satan, the death and poverty 
within me and the gloomy prospect without, 
I felt as if, like Jonah, I was ‘in the belly of 
hell?’ and that not for a week or a month, but 
year after year. Oh, how did the waves roll 
over me, and the floods cover me, and leave me 
without hope, in which seasons temptations 
were presented, the mere remembrance of which 
raises horror, and in much truth I can say with 
Jeremiah, ‘I forgot prosperity. I said my 
strength and my hope is perished from the 
Lord. Remembering mine affliction and my 
misery, the wormwood and the gall; my soul 
hath them stillia remembrance and is humbled 
in me. This I recall to my mind, therefore 
have I hope.’ It was truly a time wherein the 
loftiness of man was brought down, and the 
haughtiness of man laid low, and the Lord only 
exalted. Now appeared the inability and de- 
pendence of man; how poor, destitute and 
miserable when cast off from divine favor, 
which appeared to be my case. I sat in meet- 
ings like a dry tree, without sap or life, and as 
a dead weight on the life in others. Oh that 
it were with me as in days past ! (this was often 
my mournful breathing,) when my loved ones 
were about me, and the Lord shone upon my 
tabernacle! But now I was like the heath in 
the desert, that knew not when good came. 
Life seemed a load to myself, and I thought 
only a trouble to my friends, who used to be 
pleased with my company: indeed, love was so 


* Elizabeth Cooper was married to John, father of 
our late beloved friend, Josiah Tatum. 


+ Ann Cooper became the wife of Richard Wood. 
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dried up and lost, that at times I seemed desti- 
tute of the least sensation of it. Yet I was 
not sensible of having committed any particular 
offence, or of condemnation within myself, ex- 
cept that in my trials I had looked too much 
out with an eye of reason, and fallen short of 
a full trust and faith in Providence, whose 
mercy and care I had so often experienced. 
And now, at the writing of this, I may say, I 
have not seen the cause of this trying dispensa- 
tion other than to effect the work of the fur- 
nace, in consuming and purifying from the 
dross of self, which sticks exceedingly close to 
wayward man, however religious he may be, 
and to drive more closely home to the principle 
we profess to the world, to the pure spirit of 
Jesus Christ, which is able to preserve in per- 
fect peace, through the greatest convulsions 
and terrors the powers of earth can ever pro- 
duce. 

“T have been the more particular in this re- 
lation, my dear children, for your sakes, that, 
if you or any of you should so regard your own 
mercies as to set your faces Zionward, neither 
heights nor depths, principalities nor powers, 
things present nor what may be permitted to 
come, shall ever separate you from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus, and that you may 
not be discouraged when trials and probations 
come. It is the furnace which must purify and 
fit for the kingdom, and without it none can 
enter. 

‘¢ Tt was in this season, when self was indeed 
laid in the dust, and of no reputation, willing 
to be accounted a fool for his sake, who, I 
clearly saw, only could deliver out of this hor- 
rible pit, I often had to pour forth my com- 
plaints, breathing to him with the greatest 
fervor of soul: anything, O Lord, anything of 
thy requiring I am willing to submit to, if it 
may but once more procure the smiles of thy 
countenance. It was then, in the winter of 
1781, that I frequently had a glimpse of Long 
Island and New England Yearly Meetings, at- 
tended with a sweetness I had of late been 
much a stranger to; which I kept to myself, 
concluding, if at the spring meeting I should 
feel sufficient clearness and strength, I would 
give in my name to attend them. But, when 
the meeting came, I seemed to lose sight of the 
prospect. Thus it continued in the several 
sittings of the Select Meeting until the last, 
to which I went very heavy ; the prospect here- 
tofore so clear, now seemed gone, and it looked 
unsafe to mention it, whilst I yet felt a fear to 
omit it. My mind settled into a calm with this 
conclusion: that if it did not revive during the 
sitting, I should think myself excused. Jobn 
Lloyd and Warner Mifflin gave in their names 
to attend Long Island Yearly Meeting. My 
former prospect then very suddenly revived 
with a strength that enabled me to say, that I 
felt a freedom, in much weakness, to inform 
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Friends that, if health permitted and company 
offered, 1 had a desire to attend Long Island 
and Rhode Island Yearly Meetings. Now the 
reasoner nearly overwhelmed me, presenting 
that in my feeble health I should have thought 
a single day’s ride imprudent, how then was it 
possible to perform such a journey? I, a private 
Friend, without a companion, and travelling 
being so dangerous: should I be robbed and 
my horse taken from me, (which was common 
in some parts that I must pass,) what would be- 
come of me in my weakly state? But, above 
all, my inward poverty and leanness were such 
that I exceedingly feared 1 should bring some 
blemish on the profession of truth. So that [ 
concluded, if my Friends could be sensible of 
my situation, they would not suffer me to go 
abroad. In the Fourth month, however, I men- 
tioned it to our Monthly Meeting, requesting a 
minute, which was freely given; and having 
conferred with John Lloyd, we agreed to go 
together to Long Island. I thought it most 
likely I should never return, and therefore 
settled my outward affairs as though I were 
taking a final adieu; and, on the 10th of Fifth 
month, I left home, my son-in-law, John Tatum, 
accompanying me to Burlington, where | staid 
two days with my eldest daughter, Martha 
Allinson, and on the 12th her husband went 
with me to Stony Brook, where, next day at 


meeting, I met my companion, John Lloyd. It 


was a sweet, confirming meeting to me. After 
lodging at Joseph Horner’s we rode, on the 14th 
to Plainfield, aiming to avoid as much as might 
be the American lines, where soldiers were sta- 
tioned. Here we were informed that Warner 
Mifflin and George Churchman were waiting for 
us at Rahway, where we joined them, and 
lodged at Joseph Shotwell’s. They had de- 
termined to go to Elizabethtown, where the 
commanding officer lay, and endeavor to obtain 
permission to pass the usual way to New York. 
My companions approved of this, but it ap- 
peared very dark and unpleasant to me. I told 
them it was vain to expect such permission: the 
officer dare not give it: we might, indeed, cast 
ourselves into the lion’s mouth, and our journey 
be stopped. In the morning we proceeded to 
a Friend’s house in that town, and Warner 
Mifflin and two other Friends went to the officer. 
After waiting about two hours, the two Friends 
returned, and Warner was a prisoner and they 
were in search of a justice to administer the 
test to him. It now appeared likely we should 
soon be in the same situation; but in another 
hour Warner returned and told us they could 
not meet with a justice, and bad therefore dis 
charged him, with orders that we should all 
leave the town within two hours. He advised 
us to return back. After a consultation whether 
to proceed in the way that was open, or retumf 
to Rahway and try to get within the British 
lines without leave, I told them I could not com 
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sent to go back: if my companion was willing, 
he and I would proceed, and they might do as 
they saw fit. This was his mind also, and when 
our horses were ready we expected to part ; but 
the others concluded to ride with us a few miles, 
and, if they felt most easy, return to Rahway 
by a back road. They found themselves most 
free to continue with us, and parting with our 
Rahway Friends, we reached Mendham that 
night and lodged at Thomas Vail’s ; on the 16th 
at Abel Noble’s and on the 17th at the house 
of Gardener Earl, a young minister, one and a 
half miles short of David Sands’ and one hun- 
dred and sixty miles from Philadelphia. We 
had a meeting here on the afternoon of the 18th, 
and next day, being the seventh of the week, 
we crossed the North River et New Windsor, 
where George Washington then had his head- 
quarters. We passed through the Fish Kiln to 
Joseph Doughty’s, and ou First-day were at 
Apoquague Meeting, and lodged at Joseph Lan- 
caster’s, and on Second-day, the 2\st, set off for 
Long Island. Worn with fatigue, I was able to 
obtain little rest, and, scarcely able to sit up, lay 
on a bed till the Friends were ready to move, 
which was between nine and ten o’clock, divers 
others having come to goin company. It ap- 
peared extremely unlikely I could ride many miles; 
ourroad was extremely hilly and rocky, so that our 
horses went but little out of a walk most of the 
day, and I began to revive and about noon was 
so much better as to be able to eat a little food. 
There were no Friends’ houses in those parts. I 
lodged at Joshua Holster’s, 





The Early Friends (or Quakers) in Maryland, 
read at the meeting of the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society, 6th March, 1862, by J. Saurin 
Norris. 


(Continued from page 630.) 


As pioneers in the work of establishing in the 
wilderness a new religious sect, they gave to 
that object their earnest and persistent labors; 
and amid the trials incident to the settlement 
of a new country,—common to all who encounter- 
ed its difficulties,—they laid broad and deep 
the foundations of their Society,—the effects 
of which remain indelibly impressed on the his- 
tory of our State, many of whose most respecta- 
ble and prominent families find their American 
origin among the plain Friends, who on both 
shores of the Chesapeake set up their meetings, 
and in their lives consistently practised the 
doctrines which their ministers so fervently 
preached. 

Kilty, in his “ Landholder’s Assistant,” in- 
stances an obligation from Francis Armstrong, 
relative to the taking up of some land for the 
use of Peter Sharpe, which is dated the “ mine- 
teenth day of the third month called May,” with 
said Sharpe’s acknowledgment at the foot there- 
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of, and which bears date the “ twentieth of the fifth 

month, 1665.” Ina note he says, “ the siugu- 
larity observed in this contract of naming the 
months by their numbers, cannot well be ac- 
counted for, as no other instances of it have been 
perceived, and the people who now have that 
practice were scarcely tolerated in Maryland. 
Strangers (at least) of that description being 
treated, when found in the province, with in- 
dignities which I do not chuse to mention.” 

It is evident that Kilty was ignorant of the 
earlier existence of the Quakers in Maryland. 
The use of numbers for naming the months 
being a peculiar custom of Friends, might be taken 
as conclusive proof that Armstrong and Sharpe 
were of that sect. But there are other evidences 
of the fact : one of peculiar interest is given by 
Mr. Davis in his ‘‘ Day Star,” where he quotes 
the will of Peter Sharpe (who was a physician), 
dated in 1672, giving “to Friends in the min- 
istry, viz: Alice Gary, William Cole and Sarah 
Mash, if then in being,—Wenlock Christerson 
aud his wife; John Burnett and Daniel Gould, 
in money or goods,—forty shillings worth a 
piece ; also for a perpetual standing, a horse, for 
the use of Friends in the ministry.” 

The instance given by Kilty refers to the 
earliest period which I have met with, in which 
the Quakers appear as land-owners. 

Wenlock Christerson, mentioned as one of the 
devisees in Dr. Sharpe’s will, was one of those 
who figured prominently in Boston during the 
trials of the Quakers there. While the trial of 
William Leddra was progressing in that city, in 
March, 1661, this Christerson, who had himself 
been previously banished thence on pain of 
death, suddenly appeared in Court, as the friend 
and sympathizer of the prisoner,—braving all 
consequences to himself, that he might possibly 
aid his friend, and serve the cause he had so 
fearlessly and earnestly embraced. He was 
again arrested, tried and sentenced to be hung, 
but after a few days he was, with twenty-seven 
others, released. In 1664 he was whipped with 
ten lashes, in each of three towns in Massachu- 
setts, and driven into the wilderness. In 1674 
he was a petitioner to the Assembly of Maryland, 
in regard to oaths and affirmations,—and his 
name frequently occurs among those of the 
Friends in Maryland. The Half Year’s Men’s 
Meeting, held at John Pitts’ on the Eastern 
Shore, in the 8th month, 1679, took some order 
relative to securing Elizabeth Christerson for 
what legacies were given to John Stacy by Wen- 
lock Christerson, “he now being set free,” (i. e. 
dead. ) 

In April, 1672, George Fox arrived in Mary- 
land, landing at the Patuxent, and just in time 
to reach a “General Meeting for all the Friends 
in the Province of Maryland,” which had been 
appointed by John Burnyeat to be held at West 
River. He describes it as “a very large meet- 
ing,” “aad held four days, to which, besides 
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Friends, came many other people, divers of whom 
were of considerable quality in the world’s ac- 
count. 

After the meeting for public worship, they 
held a meeting for Church discipline,—the first 
that appears to have been held for that purpose 
in Maryland. 

This meeting at West River is celebrated in 
the bistory of the Quakers in Maryland, as being 
the first general meeting of their members, and 
which has been succeeded by others known as 
‘‘Half Year’s Meetings,” ‘Yearly Meetings,” 
‘¢ Quarterly Meetings,” &c. 

Immediately after this meeting Fox appears 
to have continued his labors by preaching his 

“doctrines, and establishing meetings for disci- 
pline, at various places in the province. He has 
left a very complete, interesting and curious re- 
cord of his travels in Maryland, and other 
American colonies,—written with great plain- 
ness of diction, and bearing evidences of his earn- 
est devotedness to the cause he had espoused. 

In October, 1672, he attended the “ General 
Meeting for all Maryland Friends,” at “'Treadha- 
ven Creek,” at or near where now stands the 
town of Easton, Talbot County. This meeting 
held five days,—the first three for public wor- 
ship ; and the other two for discipline, at which 
the men and women held separate meetings, as 
isnow their custom. Being held just six months 
after the first General Meeting at West River,— 
and being thence for many years afterwards, 
semi-annually held, alternately, at these two 
places, those meetings were sometimes called 
“ Half Year’s Meetings.” 

Fox remained in America until after the 
“General Meeting for the Province of Mary- 
land,” at West River, which commenced on the 
17th of 3d month, 1673, and lasted four days. 

The next day being the 21st, he set sail for 
England, so that the first and last meetings at- 
tended by this celebrated man, in America, 
were held at the same place, at West River in 
Maryland. In deseribing this meeting he says, 
‘divers of considerable account in the govern- 
ment, and many others, were present, who were 
generally satisfied, and many of them reached, 
for it was a wonderful glorious meeting.” 

A curious description of one these General or 
Yearly Meetings is given by Samuel Bownas, an 
English Quaker, who travelled for the second 
time in Maryland, in 1727. ‘The Yearly Meet- 
ing now came on, which held four days, viz: 
three for worship, and one for business. Many 
people resort to it, and transact a deal of trade 
one with another, so that it isa kind of market or 
change where the captains of ships and the 
planters meet and settle their affairs; and this 
draws abundance of people of the best rank to it.’? 

This promiscuous gathering of people no doubt 
led to some abuses, and probably to the annoy- 
ance of the Friends, for in 1711 they advised an 
address to the Government “for ye prevention 
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and suppressing the practice of bringing drink 
near our Meeting House in the time of our 
Yearly Meetings;” and in 1725, an Act was 
passed to prevent the sale of liquors in booths 
within one mile of the Quaker Yearly Meeting 
house in Talbot County, or two miles of the Year. 
ly Meeting house near West River in Anne Arun- 
del County. 

George Fox having established the meetings 
for discipline in Maryland, they appear to have 
been regularly kept subsequently. The earliest 
manuscript records of the General or Yearly 
Meetings, which are now extant, commence in 
1677, and are regularly continued from that 
period. These Records are now in the posses. 
sion of the Meeting which is held in Lombard 
Street, between Howard and Eutaw Streets, and 
are kept in the meeting house there. They are 
in a remarkably good state of preservation,— 
are comprised in several volumes of irregular 
size and binding; and are written mostly in fair 
and legible characters,—but as the minutes are 
evidently the production of many different pér- 
sons, the style is correspondingly diverse ; and 
in many of them but little attention is paid to 
orthography, while punctuation is utterly ig- 
nored. 

The first Record is thus dated, “Att our Gen- 
eral Man’s Meeting at West River in the year 
1677,”—the month is obliterated ; and the first 
Minute refers to a debt due to the estate of Wil 
liam Lewis, deceased, by one of the members 
“according to a judgment of a former Man’s 
Meeting,”—which debt not being satisfied, a 
Committee, consisting of Wm. Southbee and 
Thos. Taylor, was deputed to see to the matter, 
and give an answer at the next Man’s Meeting. 

This early instance of the care of the Quakers 
to keep their membership clear of injustice, may 
be taken as a specimen of their subsequent ac- 
tion in such cases, and numerous Minutes are 
found of similar proceedings by their meetings. 

The second Record is dated “ Att our half- 
yeares Man’s Meeting (some words obliterated) 
Treadhaven Creek the 3d day of ye 8th month 
1677.” 

The first Minute is thus, “It was agreed upon 
by the Meeting that John Edmondson, Bryon 
O’Mealy and Ralph Fishbourn doe goe to Vin 
cent Lowe and shew him Robert Ridgley’s let 
ter, and treat with him about the report he 
spread abroad of jfriends that were chosen A® 
sembly Men,’’—showing that thus early in the 
history of our State, the Quakers held some 
offices of consequence under the proprietary 
government. 

That the Society had an appreciation of the 
importance of keeping records of their meet 
ings, is shown by another minute at this mee 
ing, ordering “that John Hilling should be 
paid 400 Ibs. of tobacco for writing the concerts 
of ffriends on this side,”—probably meaning 08 
this side of the Bay. 
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At the same meeting it was “‘ thought fitt and 
meete that a Stock should be gathered for the 
service of the truth,” “and the supply of the 
poore amongst us,” “ every ffriend being left to 
his freedom what to give,” and the subscription 
list is given in full. The amount subscribed 
was 8650 lbs. of tobacco. Among the subscri- 
bers was Thomas Taylor, whose name appears 
among others, in a manuscript of the Monthly 
Meeting of Bristol, England, quoted by Bowden, 
and.is styled ‘‘one of the Council and Speaker 
of the Assembly.” 

The Records for the ‘“‘ General Man’s Meet- 
ing at West River the 18th of 3d month, 1678,” 
cortain a Minute that a Committee of nine per- 
sons,—one from each local or “particular” 
Meeting,—should be appointed to ‘‘ make en- 
quiry into the estate, condition and usage of 
orphans and their estates, and to give an ac- 
compt to every respective Half-year’s Man’s 
Meeeting,” ‘so that they be in no wise abused 
nor their estates wasted, and that poor orphans 
may be provided for.’’ 

These early records show their solicitude 
for the poor and helpless; and so marked has 
been this characteristic of the Quakers, that it has 
passed into an adage, that “no Quaker is found 
begging, or in the Alms House.” 

Subsequently there was a standing committee 


appointed, which was termed a ‘‘ Meeting for 


widows and orphans,’ and held its sessions at 
least as often as the General Meetings, to which 
it reported. Some of these Minutes are curious 
in the circumstances and cases reported as claim- 
ing attention. 

As a specimen, a minute of 1679 may be 
quoted, which is as follows: “The widow Ford 
hath referred herself to our Man’s Meeting for 
advice and assistance in the matter relating to 
her outward estate,’—and a special Committee 


was appointed “to examine how matters are 
with her.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE “‘CONTRABANDS”’ IN WASHINGTON HELD 
BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


In company with some friends, I made a visit 
to the “ contrabands”’ confined in Duff Green’s 
Row, opposite the southeast corner of the Capi- 
tol Square in Washington; where there are 
about five hundred of both sexes, and of all ages, 
from the infant to the hoary head. Their ap- 
pearance was like that of the servants in the 
slave pens further South, except that most of 
them were better clothed. The Superintendent 
employed by the government, conducted us 
through the building. which is carefully guarded 
by soldiers, so that ‘no one can enter or depart 
without the permission of the Superintendent, 
who stated the contrabands were allowed free 
liberty to hire themselves to any one desiring 
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their services, on such terms as they chose to 
agree upon in his presence; he making a record 
of the name and residence of the person hiring, 
the price per month, and the name of the ser- 
vant hired. He stated that they engaged freely 
and readily to work in the District of Columbia 
and in the free States, but declined to engage 
to serve in the slave States. Their situation af- 
fords a fine opportunity for agriculturists in 
the free States to supply themselves with both 
male and female laborers, and it is to be hoped 
that conscientious persons who are willing to 
aid these forlorn colored people, will come for- 
ward and engage them, and take them beyond 
the reach of any who may seek to enslave them 
hereafter. About two hundred have been hired 
and have gone with their employers. The Su- 
perintendent said he had not heard of any dif- 
ficulty in getting them carried on the railroads. 
Any person coming for them, should bring a 
letter of introduction to the member of Con- 
gress in whose district he resides, and one 
or two persons could engage and conduct 
a considerable number for themselves and neigh- 
bors, and save much of the expense in obtaining 
them. Those who engage them should make up 
their minds to treat them patiently, until they 
teach them to work as they desire. I believe 
most of them have come here voluntarily, after 
being left by their masters, who went further 
South as the Federal forces advanced ; and some 
of the women have come twenty or thirty miles 
with a child in their arms, and one or two on 
foot. I could not learn that there were more 
than one in a hundred that could read, but 
many are anxious to learn, and there are two 
schools daily in the building they occupy, and 
some are making good progress in learning. 
Tracts and primers adapted to their condition 
are much wanted. Tracts containing narratives 
of colored persons who have been good exam- 
ples of industry and probity are very desirable 
for the colored people in this District, who have 
just become free, and I think such might be 
compiled from Mott’s Sketches, with but little 

labor. D. 

Ancsicanbepiiiihienaniasiele 

For Friends Review. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 

MEETINGS. 


YEARLY 


Looking over a number of “The Friend” 
for 1837, I find a notice of a Yearly Meeting 
then recently held, from which I extract the 
following : 

“Interesting epistles were read from nearly 
all the Yearly Meetings. This portion of the 
business is, perhaps, more important than many 
are aware of. While a correspondence between 
the various parts of the Society.is-maintained on 
the ground of religious feeling, under divine 
direction, it furnishes a channel for counsel and 
warning, and for imparting to each other. the 
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concerns which have engaged the deliberation of 
the body then convened, and thus harmony of 
feeling and action is diffused, and which, by 
the blessing of our adorable Head, tends to keep 
us in the fellowship of the Gospel as brethren of 
the same household of faith.” 

This so fully accords with my views, that I 
venture tosend it, with some of my own reflec- 
tions, for insertion in the “‘ Review.” 

I cannot but think that the rejection of the 
Epistle from New York Yearly Meeting by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, was a grave mis- 
take, and that it is worse than idle for the le- 
gitimate Yearly Meetings to wait for the various 
spurious bodies (the number of which seems to 
be increasing) to be ready to join us. Many 
precious Friends are, no doubt, included in 
those “ smaller bodies ;”’ but I think they will 
more likely be restored if we retain our integ- 
rity, than by any compromise with wrong. Let 
us not forego that which we have hitherto 
found so comforting and strengthening for a 
fancied future benefit. Mournful, indeed, will 
it be if Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, while 
projecting a reconstruction of the Society on an 
impossible basis, should miss the opportunity of 
being again banded with her sister Yearly 
Meetings ; that, being bound together in the 
bundle of love, we may fulfill the apostolic ex- 
hortation to be one another’s helpers in the 
Lord. May we ail be concerned to look to Him 
for counsel who is declared to be “ The repairer 
of the breach, the Restorer of paths to dwell in” 

L. B. 
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Fifth month 26th, 1862. 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the second Convention of Delegates from the 
Abolition Societies established in different parts 
of the United States, assembled in Phila- 
delphia, on the seventh day of January, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-five, and 
continued, by adjournments, until the fourteenth 
day of the same month, inclusive. 

(Concluded from page 638.) 

The committee to whom was re-committed the 
address to the several Abolition Societies, for the 
purpose of incorporating therein such other 
matters as had received the approbation of the 
Convention since the appointment of the first 
committee,—presented one with the additions 
which, being read and amended, was adopted as 
follows, viz: 


To the Society for promoting 


the abolition of slavery, dc. 


The Delegates from the several Abolition 
Societies in the United States, convened in this 
city, express to you with great satisfaction, the 
pleasure they have experienced from the punc- 
tual attendance of the persons delegated to this 
‘Convention, and that harmony with which they 
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have deliberated on the several matters that have 
been presented to them at this time for their 
consideration. The benefits which may flow 
from a continuance of this general meeting, by 
aiding the principal design of its institution— 
the universal emancipation of the wretched 
Africans who are yet in bondage, appear to us 
so many and important, that we are induced to 
recommend to you, to send Delegates to a simi- 
lar Convention, which we propose to be holden 
in this city on the first day of January, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
six. 

We have thought it proper to request your 
further attention to that part of the address, on 
the former Convention, which relates to the pro- 
curement of certified copies of the laws of your 
State respecting slavery; and that you would 
send to the next Convention exact copies of all 
such laws are now in force, and of such as have 
been repealed. Convinced that an historical 
review of the various acts and provisions of the 
Legislatures of the several States relating to 
slavery, from the periods of their respective settle- 
ments to the present time, by tracing the pro- 
gress of the system of African slavery in this 
country, and its successive changes in the dif- 
ferent governments of the Union, would throw 
much light on the objects of our enquiry and 
attention, and enable us to determine how far 
the cause of justice and humanity has advanced 
among us, and how soon we may reasonably 
expect to see it triumphant ;—we recommend to 
you to take such measures as you may think 
most conducive to that purpose, for procuring 
materials for the work now proposed, and assist- 
ing its publication ; and to communicate to the 
ensuing Convention what progress you shall 
have made toward perfecting the plan here offer- 
ed for your consideration and care. 

Believing that an acquaintance with the 
names of the officers of the several Abolition 
Societies, would faciliate that friendly corres- 
pondence which ought always to be preserved 
between our various associations, we request that 
you send to the next and to every future Con- 
vention, an accurate list of all the officers of 
your Society for the time being, with the num- 
ber of members of which it consists. And it 
would assist that Convention in ascertaining the 
existing state of slavery in the United States, if 
you were to forward to them an exact account of 
the persons who have been liberated by the 
agency of your Society, and of those who may 
be considered as signal instances of the relief 
that you have afforded; and also a statement of 
the number of free blacks in your State, their 
property, emyloyments and moral conduct. 

As a knowledge of what has been done, and 
of that success which has attended the efforts of 
humanity, will cherish the hope of benevolence 
and sitimulate to further exertion, we trust that 
you will be of opinion with us, that it would be 
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highly useful to procure correct reports of all 
such trials and decisions of courts of judicature 
respecting slavery, a knowledge of which may 
be subservient to the cause of abolition, and to 
transmit them to the next, or to any future Con- 
vention. 

It cannot have escaped your observation how 
many persons there are who continue the hateful 
practice of enslaving their fellow men, and who 
acquiesce in the sophistry of the advocates of 
that practice, merely from want of reflection, and 
from au habitual attention to their own immedi- 
ate interest. If to such were often applied the 
force of reason, and the persuasion of eloquence, 
they might be awakened to a sense of their in- 
justice, and be startled with horror at the euor- 
mity of their conduct. To produce so desir- 
able a change in sentiment as well as practice, 
we recommend to you the instituting of annual 
or other periodical discourses or orations, to be 
delivered in public, on the subject of slavery and 
the means of its abolition. 

We cannot forbear expressing to you our 
earnest desire, that you will continue, without 
ceasing, to endeavor by every method in your 
power which can promise any success, to procure 
either an absolute repeal of all the laws in your 
State which countenance slavery, or such an 
amelioration of them as will gradually produce 
an entire abolition. Yet, even should that great 


end be happily attained, it cannot put a period 


to the necessity of further labor. The education 
of the emancipated, the noblest and most ardu- 
ous task which we have to perform, will require 
all our wisdom and virtue, and the constant ex- 
ercise of the greatest skill and discretion. When 
we have broken his chains and restored the 
African to the enjoyment of his rights, the great 
work of justice and benevolence is not accom- 
plished. The new born citizen must receive 
that instruction, and those powerful impressions 
of moral and religious truth, which will render 
him capable and desirous of fulfilling the various 
duties he owes to himself and to his country. 
By educating some in the higher branches of 
science, and all in the useful parts of learning, 
and in the precepts of religion and morality, we 
shall not ouly do away the reproach and calumny 
80 unjustly lavished upon us, but confound the 
evemies of truth, by evincing that the unhappy 
sonsof Africa, in spite of the degrading influ- 
ence of slavery, are in no wise inferior to the 
more fortunate inhabitants of Europe and Ame- 
rica. 

Asa means of effectuating in some degree a 
design so virtuous and laudable, we recommend 
to you to appoint a committee annually, or for 
any other more convenient period, to execute 
such plans for the improvement of the condition 
and moral character of the free blacks in your 
State, as you may think best adapted to your 
particular situation. 

By a decree of the National Convention of 
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France, all the blacks and people of color within 
the territories of the French republic are declar- 
ed free, and entitled to an equal participation of 
the rights of citizens of France. We have been 
informed that many persons of the above des- 
cription, notwithstanding the decree in their 
favor, have been brought from the West India 
islands by emigrants, into the United States, and 
are now held as slaves. We suggest to you the 
propriety as well as the necessity of making en- 
quiry into the subject, and of effecting their 
liberation so far as may be found consistent with 
the laws of your State. 

Copies of our proceedings will be transmitted 
to you, and we hope that you will receive such 
satisfaction as will induce your early attention to 
the objects we have here recommended. 

The committee appointed to prepare an ad- 
dress to the free black people, reported one which 
was read and ordered to be postponed for the 
consideration of the next Convention. 


Resolved, That Theodore Foster, Robert Pat- 
terson, Samnel Coates and Benjamin Say, be a 
committee to superintend the publication and 
distribution of the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion, and that so many copies thereof as may be 
thought proper by the Pennsylvania Abolition 
Society be printed, and distributed among the 
several Abolition Societies in the United States. 


That the address to the several Abolition 
Societies be signed by the President attested by 
the Secretary, and transmitted by the above 
mentioned committee to the said Societies. 


That the memorials to the Legislatures of the 
States of South Carolina and Georgia, be signed 
and attested as above mentioned, and transmitted 
to the respective Presidents or Speakers of one 
branch of the Legislature, or laid before the 
respective Houses, in such manner as the Presi- 
dent may think expedient. 

That a copy of the proceedings of this Con- 
vention be transmitted to the President of the 
Abolition Society of London. 

Resolved, That the Abolition Suciety of 
Pennsylvania be requested to thank the Mayor 
of the city of Philadelphia for accommodating 
the Convention with a room. 

The Convention then adjourned sine die. 


Published by order of the Convention, 
WALTER FRANKLIN, Secretary, 
Philadelphia, January 14th, 1795. 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
TRIBULATION, 


We all know, in a general way, that this 
word, which occurs not seldom in Scripture and 
in the liturgy, means affliction, sorrow, anguish ; 
but it is quite worth our while to know how it 
means this, and to question the word a little 
closer. It is derived from the Latin “ tribu- 
lum ”’—which was the threshing instrument of 
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roller, whereby the Roman husbandman separated 
the corn from the husks; and “ tribulatio”’ in 
its primary significance was the act of this sep- 
aration. But some Latin writer of tue Chris- 
tian church appropriated the word and image 
for the setting forth of a higher truth ; and scr- 
row, distress, and adversity, being the appointed 
means for the separating in men of their chaff 
from their wheat, of whatever in them was light 
and trivial and poor, from the solid and the true, 
therefore he called these sorrows and griefs 
‘¢ tribulations,” thresbings, that is, of the inner 
spiritual man, without which there could be no 
fitting him for the heavenly garner. Now in 
proof of what I have just now said, namely, that 
a single word is often a concentrated poem, a 
little grain of gold capable of being beaten out 
into a broad extent of gold leaf, I will quote, 
in reference to this very word “ tribulation,” a 
graceful composition by an early English poet, 
which you will at once perceive is all wrapped 
up in this word, being from first to last only the 
expanding of the image and thought which this 
word has implicitly given :— 

“ Till from the straw, the flail the corn doth beat, 
Until the chaff be purgéd from the wheat, 

Yea, till the mill the grains in pieces tear, 

The richness of the flour will scarce appear. 

So, till men’s persons great afflictions touch, 

If worth be found, their worth is not so much, 
Because, like wheat in straw, they have not yet 
That value which in threshing they may get. 

For, till the bruising flails of God’s corrections 

Have threshed out of us our vain affections ; 

Till those corruptions which do misbecome us 

Are by thy sacred Spirit winnowed from us; 

Until from us the straw of worldly treasures ; 

Till all the dusty chaff of empty pleasures; 

Yea, till His tlail upon us He doth lay, 

To thresh the husk of this our flesh away, 

And leave the soul uncovered ; nay yet more, 

Till God shall make our very spirit poor, 

We shall not up to highest wealth aspire ; 

But then we shall; and this is my desire.” 


This deeper religious use of the word “ tribu- 
lation” was unknown to classical, that is to 
heathen antiquity, and belongs exclusively to the 
Christian writers: and the fact that the same 
deepening and elevating of the use of words re- 
curs in a multitude of other, and many of them 
far more striking instances, is one well deserving 
to be followed up. Nothing, I think, would 
more strongly bring before us what a new power 
Christianity was in the world, than to compare 
the meaning which so many words possessed be- 
fore its rise, and the deeper meaning which they 
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think for ourselves, than to load the memory 
with the thoughts of other men.” — Beattie. 





—. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 14, 1862. 


THe ReBettion ForesHADOWED.—It was 
difficult, even up to the actual commencement 
of hostilities against the Federal Government 
by the slaveholders, for the people of the Free 
States to believe that an attempt would really 
be made to break up the Union. There were 
frequent indications, however, of this, which 
should have convineed the North and West 
that the slaveholding power was only awaiting 
propitious circumstances to make a great effort 
to secure and extend slavery by establishing a 
separate government. 

A foreshadowing of the existing rebellion 
was strikingly manifested in the message of 
Governor Johnson to the Legislature of South 
Carolina in 1848. Alluding to the extension 
of slavery, he declared that “to us [slave- 
holders] the question is vital; the issues of 
‘life, liberty and property’ are involved in it.” 
He said he had “charity enough to suppose 
that many worthy men conscientiously believe 
that involuntary servitude is a damning curse;” 
but, referring to the “more liberal and en- 
lightened politicians of the non-slaveholding 
States,” he asks, “ Do they not know that, cir- 
cumscribed to the territorial limits they [the 
slaves} now occupy, they will in a few years 
exhaust much of the productive soil, and, in 
their rapid increase in numbers, overwhelm 
their owners and drive them to seek an asylum 
elsewhere ; and that by excluding them from 
additional territories already or hereafter to be 
acquired, they will, through the agency of Con- 
gress, accomplish indirectly what they cuncede 
to be unconstitutional.” 

In this representation of Governor Johnson, 
that slavery exhausts a productive soil in a few 


obtained, so soon as they were assumed by it as| years, and that new accessions of fertile terri- 


ing enlarging, purifying and ennobling the very 
words which they employed.—Trench on the 
Study of Words. 


———__-—~er- 


“The aim of education should be to teach us 
rather how to think, than what to think—rather 
to improve our minds, so as to enable us to 


ance and to the safety of the slaveholders, we 
have strong testimony that the exaction of 
involuntary servitude is indeed a curse anda 


| sin. 


But the Governor expressed his full confi- 
dence that, in the event of the slaveholding 
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States being probibited from carrying their 
slaves into new territory, they could, by their 
united moral and physical strength, success- 
fully oppose any power that could be brought to 
bear upon them ; and he entered upon an in- 
quiry whether that was a propitious time for 
this concert of action. Taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the President then in office 
would interpose his veto to prevent their entire 
exclusion from the Mexican territory, and tak- 
ing it for granted that his successor would be 
favorable to Southern demands, Governor J ohn- 
son concluded that “the [then] present time 
is unpropitious for action.” He, however, 
advised preparation for any contingency, and, 
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t 


baw why then should they be excluded in 


Philadelphia, in a city standing so pre-emi- 
nently high for its Benevolence, Liberality, Love 
of Freedom and Christianity, as the City of 
Brotherly Love? 

Colored people pay more taxes here than is 
paid by the same class in any other Northern 
City. The members of the “ Social and Statis- 
| tical Association,” although numbering less 
than fifty members, pay annually about Five 
Thousand Dollars into the Tax Collector’s 
Office. 

Therefore, the undersigned respectfully peti- 
tion that the various Boards of the City Pas- 
senger Cars rescind the Rules indiscriminately 
excluding Colored persons from the inside of the 
Cars.” 


“as unity of time and concert of action are | 


indispensable to success,” he recommended a 
Southern Convention as the most practical 
means of attaining their object. 

The war now distracting our country, fur- 
nishes deplorable evidence that, when the time 
came which the slaveholding States considered 
propitious for the accomplishment of their un- 
righteous purpose, they were ready to act with- 
out any just cause or provocation. 


——_~0 > 


Tue CoLoreD PEOPLE AND THE PAsSsEN- 
Ger Cars.—A petition, with the signatures of 
about three hundred and fifty of the most re- 
spectable and prominent citizens of Philadel- 
phia, including the venerable Horace Binney 
and Bishop Potter, was recently presented to 
the Managers of the several city railroads, ask- 
ing that the colored people should be permitted 
to ride in the passenger cars. It is understood 
that after some discussion of the subject in the 
Board of Presidents, it was referred for further 
consideration to their next meeting. 

The restriction which excludes our colored 
citizens from the cars, is not only unjust to 
them, but reflects injuriously upon the senti- 
ments and feelings of a large portion of the 
people, and is a disgrace to the community. 
We earnestly hope it will be removed. The 
petition was in the following words : 

“The Colored Citizens of Philadelphia suffer 
very serious inconvenience and hardship, daily, 
by being excluded from riding in the City 
Passenger Cars. In New York City, and in all 
the principal Northern Cities, except Philadel- 
phia, they ride ; even in New Orleans, (although 
Subject to some proscription,) they ride in the 


‘ New York Yearty Meetina. Concluded. 
‘On Third-day morning, the 3d inst., the con- 
sideration of the Queries and answers was com- 
| pleted. The reports on education indicated a 
great increase of interest and labor on the sub- 
ject of First-day Scriptural Schools, over forty 
| being reported within the limits of the Yearly 
Meeting, in accordance with its standing diree- 
tion. This subject engaged the attention of the 
meeting for more than an hour, and many deeply 
interesting remarks were made, showing the 
benefits that had resulted from the establish- 
A 
minister from another Yearly Meeting stated 
that, within his knowledge, a number of young 
people had been attracted to the Society of 
Friends through their influence, and had subse- 
quently become useful members. 

Third-day afternoon was occupied with the 
consideration of several local subjects, and with 
a report, presented for the information of the 
meeting, from the New York Tract Association 
of Friends. As an indication of the earnest 
labors and usefulness of this Association, it may 
be mentioned that about one million pages of 
tracts had been published or circulated. It was 
proposed to take the concern under the charge 
of the Yearly Meeting, but although all appeared 
to approve and esteem the object, and a large 
number of Friends were in favor of the propo- 
sition, yet it was thought best to postpone the 
subject for further consideration next year. 

Fourth-day morning meetings for public wor- 
ship were held in both rooms.’ In the after- 
noon, the closing sitting was occupied chiefly 
with the adoption of Epistles prepared for all 


ment and maintenance of these schools. 
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the Yearly Meetings except Philadelphia, and 
the meeting closed satisfactorily, under a cover- 
ing of much solemnity. 





~Marrixgp, at Walnut, Rush Co., Ind., on the 21st of 
Fifth mo., Joun J. Gitsert, of Hopewell Monthly Meet- 
ing, to Mary Lass, of the former place. 





,at Clear Spring, Henry Co., Ind., on 30th of 
Third mo, last, Truman Cooper, son of Wm. and Anna 
S. Cooper, to Mary H. Hiatt, daughter of William 
and Martha Hiatt, both members of Duck Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 





, at Friends’ Meeting, Gilead, Morrow county, 
Ohio, on the 23d of 4th mo. 1862, CHartEs 
Rozserts, of Bangor Monthly Meeting, Iowa, son of 
Reuben L. and Elvira Roberts, to Henen Aveusta, 
daughter of George and Aurilla Kidney. 


, on the 24th of 4th mo., at Friends’ Meeting, 
Alum Creek, Morrow county, Ohio, Myron T., son of 
Edwin A. and Ruth M. Hartley, of Gilead, to Lyp1a 


J., daughter of Loren and Sarah Gray, of the former 
place. 








Diep, near New London, Howard Co., Indiana, on 
the Ist of the Second month, 1862, Reusen Ep- 
GERTON, in the 76th year of his age, a member of 
Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend was afflicted for the past ten years, 
and for the last three years confined entirely to his 
room with nervous disease; he bore his affliction 
with a good degree of patience and Christian resigna- 
tion. 





, Fifth month 2d, 1862, Dororny J. Wittiams, 
wife of Joseph H. Williams, in the 24th year of her 
age, a member or Hopewell Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Henry Co. Indiana, 

This dear young friend was a dutiful child, a ten- 
der mother, and an affectionate wife, and although 
called away thus early in life, has left the comfort- 
ing assurance that her day’s work was done in the 
day time, having from infancy been devoted to the 
leadings of her Divine Master, and during a pro- 
tracted illness she expressed but little wish on her 
own account to recover, but was entirely resigned to 
His will. 

She delighted in the daily perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures, and to the last enjoyed their reading ; 
she was frequently engagedgin prayer and praise, 
and expressed a full assurance that in mercy there 
was a crown laid up in store for her, and seemed 
only to await the coming of her Lord. 
before her close, she desired her husband to read a 
short portion of the sacred volume, which being done, 
she made a short exhortation to her friends in regard 


to the reading of that precious book and warned them ! 
against the carping thereon, as being of injurious j 


tendency, and then passed quietly away. 





A short time | 


, on the 21st of lst month, 1862, Racue., wife 
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to her, and she was favored to pass quietly and 
peacefully away. 

Diep, on the 29th of the 9th mo. 1861, in Rush 
county, Indiana Ezra Hunt, in the 65th year of hisage, 
an esteemed member of Walnut Ridge Monthly 


Meeting. He had been in a declining state of health 
for some months previous to his death, but was 
loving and cheerful, and has left with his relatives 
and friends the consoling evidence that his end was 
peace. 


——, in Smithfield, R. I., 4th mo. 28th, Jonn Os- 
BORNE, aged 78 years, a beloved elder of Smithfield 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, atthe same place on the 24th of 5th mo. 
Cutor ALLEN, aged 65 years, daughter of the late 
Walter Allen, and an esteemed member of Smith- 
field Monthly Meeting. 


, suddenly on the 4th of 5th mo. 1862, Tuomas 
ELLwoop, son of Jacob O. and Rebecca Davis, aged 
3 years; a member of Mississinewa Monthly Meet- 
ing, Grant Co., Ind. 








, On the 6th of Sth mo. 1862, Susan Kirk, 
daughter of William and Martha Kirk, of Smithfield 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in the 45th year of her age. 

While in health she was attached to the things of 
this world, but during a short and painful illness, she 
was brought to lament her past indifference in serv- 
ing her heavenly Father. She said to a friend who 
conversed with her on the necessity of being pre- 
pared for the final change, “‘ Ob I am glad thee has 
come to talk to and sympathize with me;I do not 
want to hear any vain and foolish talk now. Oh, if 
I had my life to live over, how different I would live. 
Oh, that I had given up to love and serve my blessed 
Saviour in the morning of my days. Oh, that I had 
glorified and praised his blessed name all the days of 
my life ; then I might have been happy in this world. 
Oh, that precious blood of Jesus! through and by 
that alone I hope for redemption; but 1 must wait 
the Lord’s time. It seemed very hard at first for me 
to leave these dear children (meaning her deceased 
sister’s children she had the care of), but the Lord 
will provide: his will be done.” Her departure was 
calm. 


—_—_—-~ee-—____ 


An active young man, a member of our Society, 
wants a situation ina wholesale store ; he has some 
knowledge of book-keeping, and is a good penman. 
Inquire at the office of ‘ Friends’ Review.” 


Sie epee os 
The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Alumni As- 


sociation of Friends’ New England Yearly Meeting 
School, will be held in Newport, R. 1, on Second- 


| day, the 16th of 6th mo., 1862. 


An Oration will be delivered by John Stanton 
Gould, of Hudson, N. Y., and a Poem by William M. 
Rodman, of Providence, R. I. 

G. L. Coutts, Secretary. 
5th mo. 24—-3t 


et 


of Owen Thompson, in her 47th year ; a member of| NATIONAL FREEDMAN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION 


Lick Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ind. During 
her protracted sickness, which she bore with Chris- 
tian fortitude, giving abundant evidence that the 
faith which sustained her in health was sufficient to 
bear her up even in the prospect of death, there 
seemed to be nothing in her way. The evening pre- 
vious to her departure, she earnestly prayed that, if 
consistent with her Heavenly Father’s will, her 
spirit might take its flight ere the time arrived for 
another repast ; but added, “not my will, Oh Heavenly 
Father, but thine be done.” Death presented no terror 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


A new state of things exists in this community, 


,and important events seem to be rapidly approach- 


ing. The blessings of freedom are springing up in 
the path of a war of rebellion and treason. The con- 


trabands in this District are already numerous, and 
their numbers are constantly increasing, as others 
come in from the adjacent rebel State of Virginia, 
some fleeing from rebel masters to avoid being sent 
farther south ; others escaping from the want and 
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privation now severely felt in those portions of the 
country devasted by the rebels themselves, or by 
contending armies. 

They are of both sexes and of all ages, from the ten- 
der infant to men and women grown gray and feeble 
in slavery. They flee to this District in all the 
wretchedness and poverty incident to their 
former condition as chattels, hungry and in rags, 
their whole appearance piteously appealing for suc- 
cor. Ignorant of the world, long trained to conceal- 
ment and deception, they are fearful of every white 
face until assured of sympathy and kindness. 

It is a work of true philanthropy and Christian 
benevolence to relieve the wants and educate the 
minds of this people—children of that God who 
“hath made of one blood all nations of men ;” and 
for this purpose this Association has been formed. 
It proposes to act in harmony with the Government 
of the United States, but to do much which the Gov- 
ernment does not and cannot well undertake, viz: to 
furnish them with clothing, temporary homes, and 
employment, to teach them to read and to write, to 
give them such advice and counsel as they may need, 
and bring them under moral and religious influences. 

To this end the Association solicits from the 
friends of this oppressed people contributions of new 
clothing suitable for men and boys of this class; 
calicoes, shirtings, flannels, and garments for women, 
girls, and infants ; and money to aid in carrying out 
the objects above set forth. 

The Office and Depository of the Association is at 
No. 15 Four-and-a-Half street, one door south of Dr. 
Sunderland’s Church. 

Packages and money may be sent by Express or 
otherwise to the Treasurer, J. W. Jayne, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 

Wasuineton, D. C., April 1862. 


H. HAMLIN, President. 
J. Van Santvoorp, Secretary. 


————__-—~0-__ —__ 


“Tf the law of kindness be written in the 
heart, it will lead to that disinterestedness in 
both great and little things—that desire to 
oblige, and that attention to the gratification of 


others, which are the foundation of good man- 
ners.” 


THE EASTERN PLOUGH. 


_ This article is differently made from what 
18 customary among us. It is lightly built, and 
constructed with the least possible outlay of 
skill or expense. It consists of two poles, which 
cross each other at the ends near the ground. 
The pole turned towards the oxen is fastened to 
the yoke, and draws the implement; the one 
turned towards the driver serves at one extrem- 
ity as a ploughshare, and at the other as a 
handle. 

Many of the ploughs, especially those which 
I noticed in crossing the Plain of Sharon, had a 
quiver or tunnel attached to the front of them, 
through which the grain was dropped and then 
covered up by the earth as turned aside in the 
furrow. I first saw this plough in use in the 
neighborhood of Gaza, the country of the Phil- 
istines. I often saw the peasants breaking up 
the soil, and always with a plough having but 
one handle. The fashion of it recalled to my 
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mind the manner in which the Saviour has ex- 
pressed himself in reference to the inconstant, 
faithless disciple. “No man, having put his 
hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for 
the kingdom of heaven,” (Luke ix. 62.) It was 
interesting to remark this instance of exact con- 
formity to oriental habits. Had the plough in 
that country been made as ours is made, the 
language would have been, “‘ No man, having 
put his hands to the plough, and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of heaven.”” A learned 
commentator, uninformed in regard to this point, 
would be apt to talk of a grammatical figure 
here, of an exchange of the plural for the sin- 
gular, for the sake of a more definite expres- 
sion. Some diversity in the construction of the 
plough may be expected to be found in diff-rent 
parts of the land; but the prevailing form, 
as I infer both from what I observed and from 
the testimony of others, is that described 
above. 

As the soil is generally thin, and the plough 
so light, the machine glides rapidly over the 
surface ; and, unless the laborer, therefore, kee ps 
his eye fixed on it, the plough is liable to slip 
aside, without breaking up the earth at all. The 
Saviour’s illustration implies the necessity of 
such vigilance, and is founded on the circum- 
stance here mentioned. The calling of the 
Christian requires singleness of aim, decision, 
perseverance; and he who fails to exert these 
qualities, though he may seem to have taken 
some of the first steps in the path to heaven, 
will never reach that blessed world. 

‘he plough is drawn by oxen, sometimes by 
camels, and also, by cows and heifers. I saw 
all these animals employed, at different times, 
in this branch of agriculture. This use of 
heifers in ploughing is recognized as an ancient 
practice in Judges xiv. 18.— Hackett. 


—- ee 
For Friends’ Review. 


SOUTHERN PRISONERS AT CAMP MORTON. 


Some information is given in the 39th No., of 
the labors of J. A. Grennell, and D. Tatum, at 
Camp Morton; and that David Tatum proposed 
to extend further labor among the prisoners 
there, which has been the case,—some account 
of which, I thought might be acceptable to the 
readers of the Review. I may first state, that 
Camp Morton, one mile north from Indianapolis, 
is an enclosure of nearly forty acres, a beautiful 
grove of native forest, owned by the State Agri- 
culturals Society, where one Fair only has been 
held—in the fall of 1859. It was enclosed in 
the summer of that year, with a high, tight 
board fence, and buildings and sheds were erected 
throughout the grounds, for the various pur- 
poses of the exhibitions to be held there. On 
the commencement of hostilities in the preseut 
disastrous rebellion, it was occupied as an en- 
campment for the volunteers, and was named 
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after the Governor of the State. The buildings 
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their baggage, when they were taken prisoners. 


were all arranged for their accommodation, and | Endeavors had been used by various associations 
were thus ready prepared to receive a portion of |and individuals to supply all the destitute, but 


the prisoners taken at Fort Donelson. About 
three-fourths of their number are quartered in 
the buildings and sheds, the residue occupy 
tents. 
Visions, each division having a superintendent, 
one of their own number, to attend to the dis- 
tribution of their rations, &e. They all have the 
liberty of the whole ground, no troops being 
stationed on the inside, but a guard, under Col. 
Owen, is kept constantly on duty on the outside 
of the enclosure. ; 

Before engaging in the proposed undertaking, 
D. Tatum informed Col. Owen of his prospect, 
which received his full approbation, and he 
granted all the necessary facilities for carrying 
it into effect. On Sixth-day the 9th of last 
month, accompanied by a Friend to aid him, they 
each took a basket of Testaments and Tracts and 
commenced at division No. 1, and collecting a 
considerable portion of its number within their 
building, informed them, that they came to call 
their attention to the subject of forming a Bible 
class, so that a portion of their time might be 
occupied in the study of the Scriptures, which 
would be a useful employment, and far more 
profitable than card playing, and other games, 
that now seemed to be their most interesting 
pursuits. A number manifested quite an ivter- 
est In the proposition, and one being selected as 
leader or teacher, he recorded the names of 
those present who wished to join the class ; such 
as had no Testaments, were furnished with them, 
and some Tracts were distributed, and our 
friends proceeded to division No. 2, and thus 
continued in the succeeding divisions, getting 
through about half of them that day. The re- 
maining divisions occupied most of the next 
day. 

In each division persons enough were found 
who manifested a sufficient interest to form a 
class, but in some of them, it was difficult to 
find those willing to take the lead as teachers ; 
classes were, however, formed in all the divisions, 
numbering from 10 to 30 individuals, and in a 
few as high as 70 and 80,—each division con- 
taining from 120 to 150 persons. On Seventh- 
day it was found the subject had so far claimed 
the attention of some of the most intelligent and 
influential among them, who saw that some 
general oversight and superintendence would be 
necessary, that they thought of calling a meet- 
ing to devise some plan for that purpose, which 
was afterwards done, and two of their number 
were appointed superintendents whose duties are 
to visit all the classes several times during the 
week, for their help and encouragement. 

Most of the prisoners were destitute of the 
Scriptures when they arrived here, having been 
supplied, as many of them stated, when leaving 
home, but their books were lost, with most of 


on going through the whole camp it was found 
many had not yet been supplied. In forming 
the classes, all the destitute were supplied, un- 


They are divided into twenty-nine di-! til the stock furnished by Friends of Plainfield, 


and White Lick, gave out; when our friends 
met with a lot of 1000 copies forwarded by the 
American Bible Society, for distribution among 
the prisoners ; and the agent having charge of 
the books, gladly placed them at their disposal. 
The greater portion of these were distributed, 
and there are but few, it is now believed, with- 
out a copy of the Testament, and a considerable 
number have the Bible, and all the classes have 
been furnished with one or two question books. 

On attending to this concern, D. T. and his 
companion visited the camp at four different 
times in the two following weeks; spending 
about half a day at each time, and on each occa- 
sion they distributed a large number of Tracts, 
which were thankfully received, and appeared to 
be read with interest. Many of them were on 
war, slavery, and tbe principles of our Society. 

In one division, however, where a considera- 
ble number on slavery had been distributed, it 
aroused a spirit of opposition and resentment so 
strong, that on the next visit to them, they re- 
turned some Testaments, and refused to receive 
any more tracts, and seemed much offended at 
the effort, as they termed it, of introducing abo- 
lition doctrines among them. They were calm- 
ly reasoned with, when their excitement some- 
what abated. A few individuals, on several oc- 
casions, manifested much excitement on the sub- 
ject of slavery, otherwise, nothing but kindness 
aud respect was shown the visitors. Some were 
fonnd at each visit exercising in their scripture 
lessons, others separately reading their Testa- 
ments and Tracts, some with slate and pencil 
aiding each other in arithmetic, some in reading 
newspapers, and periodicals, some in playing 
cards, and various other games, some in cooking 
and preparing their meals, and many in entire 
idleness, and apparently having but little 
thought about the present or future. On the 
whole, there was much more intelligence and 
religious feeling found among them, than was 
expected. The number that cannot read is less 
than was supposed, although many can read but 
poorly, and at every visit, many were soliciting 
spellers and readers: but the formation of and 
attention to the Scripture classes, occupying all 
the time that could be given, and the means at 
command, that part of the concern had to be 
given up, although with some regret. 

The superintendents inform that about two- 
thirds of the claxses are progressing satisfactorily, 
some meeting daily, and others two and three 
times a week, the others not manifesting so 
much interest, and a few had given up. There 
is a stand erected for preaching, in a central 
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position, and on First-days, meetings are held at | to see the spectral sails passing in the distance, 
11 and 33 o’clock, and when no minister from | and to hear the never-ceasing sound, old as crea- 
the outside attends, one of their own officiates ;| tion. I do not know that the reader will sym- 
there being several chaplains among them, of} pathize with me; but I should like very much 
different persuasions. to live for a week or two at the Eddystone 

How long the prisoners in the various en-| Lighthouse. There would be a delightful sense 
campments may be retained is uncertain, but|of quiet. There would be no worry. There 
while they are thus confined, it is a field where | would be plenty of time to think. It would be 
rightly qualified laborers may be very usefully | absolutely certain that the door bell would never 
occupied, whereby many might returr to their|ring. And though there would be but limited 
homes with corrected views and ideas, andsome|space for exercise, there would unquestionably 
might thus be made acquainted with the way|be the freshest and purest of air. No doubt if 
of salvation. It is a field—at camp Morton|the wind rose at evening, you might through 
at least—fully open to Friends, and one where-|the night feel the lighthouse vibrate with the 
in they may very appropriately labor, and from | blow of the waves; but you could recall all you 
them plain dealing would be better received|had read of the magnificent engineering of 
than from other Societies. Smeaton, and feel no more than the slight sense 

Our friend David Tatum had been for some-| of danger which adds a zest. I am aware that 
time engaged in visiting the families of Friends|in a little while one would get accustomed to 
of his own Yearly Meeting, and while remain-|the whole mode of life: The flavor of all things 
ing at home a few weeks, a portion of his time| goes with custom. When you go back to the 
was thus occupied. He has again resumed his | sea-side, how salt the breeze tastes, which you 
labors, and is now engaged within the limits of | never remarked while you were living there! 
Union Quarterly Meeting. I have just learned | And sometimes, looking back, you will wish you 
that accommodations are now preparing at Camp | could revive the freshness and vividness of first 

Morton for two thousand more prisoners. impressions. 

We have been thinking of the atmosphere dif- 
fused by books and by persons; let it be said 
that the thing about a book which affects your 
mind and character most, is not its views or ar- 
guments: it isits atmosphere. And it is so also 
with persons. It is not what people expressly 
advise you that really sways you ; itis the gene- 
ral influence that breathes from all their life. 
A book may, for instance, set out sound reli- 
gious views ; but in such a hard, cold way that 
the book will repel from religion. That is to 
say, the arguments may push one way, and the 
atmosphere the opposite way; and the atmos- 
phere will neutralize the arguments and some- 
thing more. .And you will find people, too, 
whose advices and counsels are good ; who often 
counsel their children or their friends to duty, 
and to earnestness in religion; but who neutral- 
ize and reverse the bearing of all these good 
counsels by the entire tone of their life. The words 
of some people say, Choose the good part, Give 
your soul to your Saviour, Ask for the blessed 
Spirit’s guidance and influence day by day ; but 
their atmosphere says, Anything for money,— 
for social standing,—for spitefulness, for gene- 
ral unpleasantness. You will find various Phari- 
sees now-a-days who loudly exclaim, “God be 
werciful to me a sinner :” but woe betide you if 
you venture to hint to such that anything they 
ean do is wrong. 

Let me say that you may read and you may 
hear religious instruction, which, without assert- 
ing anything expressly wrong, still deteriorates 
you. it lowers you; you are the worse for it. 
There is an indefinable, but strongly felt lack of 
the Christian spirit about it. Its views are 
mainly right; but somehow its. atmosphere is 




















































































































































































ocean 
From Good Words. 
CONCERNING ATMOSPHERES: WITH SOME 
THOUGHTS ON CURRENTS. 
(Continued from page 636.) 

When you first enter a new moral atmosphere, 
you feel it very keenly. But you grow less sen- 
sitive to it daily, as you become accustomed to 
it. It may be producing its moral effect as 
really ; but you are not so much aware of its 
presence. Did you ever go to a place new to 
you, of very unusual and striking aspect ; and 
did you wonder if people there live just as they 
do in the commonplace scenes amid which you 
live? Let me confess that I cannot look at the 
pictures of the quaint old towns of Belgium, 
without vaguely asking myself that question. 
In a lesser degree, the fancy steals in, even as 
one walks the streets of Oxford or of Chester. 
You feel how fresh and marked an atmosphere 
you breathe, in a visit of a few day’s length to 
either town. But, of course if you live in the 
strangest place fora long time, you will find 
that life there is very much what life is else- 
where. I have often thought that I should like 
to do my in-door work in a room whose window 
opened upon the sea; so close to the sea that 
looking out you might have the waves lapping 
on the rock fifteen feet below you: and that when 
you threw the window up, the salt breeze might 
come into the chamber, a little feverish perhaps 
with several toiling hours. Surely, I think, some 
influence from the scene would mingle itself with 
all that one’s mind would there produce. And 
it would be curious to look out before going to 
bed, far over the level surface in the moonlight, 
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wrong. I do not say this in any narrow spirit ; 
it is not against one party of religionists more 
than another that I should bring this charge. 
Perhaps the teaching which is soundest in doc- 
trine, is sometimes the most useless, through its 
want of the true Christiun life; or through 
merely of giving you the metaphysics of Chris- 
tianity, without any real bringing of the vital 
truths of Christianity home to the heart, and to 
the actual cases of those to whom they are told. 
I have read a book—a polished, scholarly tule, 
the leading character in which was a clergyman 
—but in reading the book you felt a strong 
smack of heathenism. I do not mean the sav- 
age, cannibal heathenism which still exists in 
the islands of the South Pacific; but the pol- 
ished heathenism which was many centuries 
since in Greece and Rome. The clergyman 
was sound in dogma, I dare say, if you had 
asked him for a confession of his faith; but his 
Christianity was an outside garment, while his 
whole nature was saturated with the old litera- 
ture and mythology of that ancient day. Then, 
you may find a book, a religious book, contain- 
ing nothing on which you could well put your 
finger as wrong ; yet you were left with a gene- 
ral impression of scepticism. That was the at- 
mosphere. The views and arguments are as the 
solid ground ; but you touch the solid ground 
but at a single point ;—the circumambient ether 
is all around you, and within you. I have read 
pages setting out somewhat sad and discoura- 
ging views ; yet as you turned the pages, you 
were aware of a general atmosphere of hopeful- 
ness and energy. And I have listened to what 
might have made pages, if it had been printed, 
(pages which assuredly I should not have read,) 
setting out thesublimest and most glorious hopes 
of humanity, in a way so dreary, dull, weari- 
some, and stupid, that the atmosphere was most 
depressing. You felt as though you were en- 
vironed by a damp, thick fog. 

It would be an endless task to reckon up the 
moral atmospheres in which human beings live ; 
or even the moral atmospheres which you your- 
self, my friend, have breathed. But there are 
some that one remembers vividly ; they do not 
come often enough, or continue long enough, to 
lose their freshness. Such is the atmosphere 
which surrounds al] operations relating to the 
sale and purchase of horses. You remember 
how, when you went to buy one of those noble 
animals, you found yourself surrounded by a 
new and strongly flavored phase of life. Was 
there not a general atmosphere as of swindling ? 
You were surprised to hear lies, the grossest, 
told, even though they were sure to be instantly 
detected. You felt that your ignorance and 
capacity of being cheated were being gauged 
with great skill. It is a singular thing, indeed, 
that one of the most useful and beautiful of 
God’s creatures should diffuse around him a 
most unhealthy moral atmosphere. You may 
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have remarked that the noble steed is not merely 
surrounded by an ether filled with falsehoods; 
but that a less irritating, though still remarkable, 
ingredient, mingles with it, like ozone—it is the 
element of slang. I have remarked this with 
great interest, and mused much on it, without 
succeeding in satisfactorily accounting for it. 
W hy is it that to say a horse is a good horse 
should stamp you as a green hand; but that to 
say the animal is no bad nag, or a fairish style 
of hack, should convey the idea that you know 
various things? And wherefore should it be, 
that a shallow nature should be indicated by 
your saying you were willing to pay fifty pounds 
for the horse, while untold depth and craft shall 
be held to be implied by the statement that your 
tether was half a hundred ? 


[To be continued.] 


mae 
SABBATH EVENING. 


Gracious Lord, we humbly thank Thee, 
For the mercy shown to-day : 

Thou hast led our souls to worship, 
Thou hast given us strength to pray: 


Thou hast made us plead Thy promise, 
More abundant grace to grant, 
Passing all our expectation, 
All our knowledge of our want. 


To the all-unbounded sources 
Of Thy everlasting grace 

We repaired, and, blest discovery ! 
Lo, we found Thy dwelling-place! 


Not a word was by us spoken, 

Not a sound of praise or prayer ; 
But the homage of the broken 

And the contrite heart was there. 


Let us not despise the offering, 
Which the Lord accepts indeed,— 
He in His abounding mercy, 
We in poverty and need. 


Let us thus forever seek Him, 
Daily wait for daily bread, 
And our souls with living substance 
Shall abundantly be fed.—London Friend. 


——- ete 


THE FIRST’ AND THE LAST. 


Jesus, Sun and Shield art thou ; 
Sun and Shield forever ! 
Never can’st thou cease to shine, 
Cease to guard us never. 
Cheer our steps as on we go, 
Come between us and the foe. 


Jesus, Bread and Wine art thou, 
Wine and bread for ever! 
Never can’st thou cease to feed 
Or refresh us never. 
Feed we still on bread divine, 
Drink we still this heavenly wine ! 


Jesus, Love and Life art thou, 
Life and love for ever! 

Ne’er to quicken shalt thou cease, 
Or to love us never. 

All of life and love we need 

Is in thee, in thee indeed. 
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Jesus, Peace and Joy art thou, 
Joy and peace for ever ! 

Joy that fades not, changes not, 
Peace that leaves us never. 
Joy and peace we have in Thee, 

Now and through eternity. 






Jesus, Song and Strength art thou, 
Strength and song for ever! 
Strength that never can decay, 
Song that ceaseth never. 
Still to us this strength and song 
Through eternal days prolong. 
— Bonar. 












———_—0—- _____ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreian INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to 
the 29th ult. 


Enetanp.—The Defence Commission, appointed by 
the English Government to inquire into the relative 
efficiency of iron-plated ships and fortifications, have 
reported that the latter must continue to form an es- 
sential feature in the defence of the country. 

Measures were about being taken to inquire into 
the relations existing between England and the 
United States Government and the Confederates. 
The iron-plated frigate Black Prince was about to be 
commissioned, and increased expenditures were 
being made for national defences. The case of the 
seizure of the Bermuda by an American ship of war, 
has been referred to the Law officers of the Crown 
The English Government has declined assisting in 
the construction of the railway from Halifax to 
Quebec, in the manner suggested by the Colonial 
Government, but has offered an imperial guarantee 
of interests towards enabling the Provincial Govern- 
ment to raise a loan for that purpose. Considerable 
uneasiness prevailed on account of the course pur- 
sued by France in relation to Mexico. England has 
entirely withdrawn her interference in Mexican af- 
fairs, except only that she retains that hold over the 
customs of Vera Cruz necessary to secure the debts 
due from the Mexican Government to British sub- 
jects. The Japanese Ambassadors were on a visit to 
Liverpool. 

France.—A French paper announces the discovery 
of a common wild plant which will enable manufac- 
turers to dispense with American cotton. Itis stated 
that French troops are to occupy Mexico for three 
years, “to allow time for the development of the 
national will.” The archduke Maximilian of Austria 
was expected soon in Paris. The Cabinets of Paris 
and Turin were said to be negotiating a plan for the 
reorganization of the Government of the Roman 
States. The Government was endeavoring to dis- 
cover the hiding-place of Mazzini, who was supposed 
to be in Milan. 


Itaty.—A formal demand has been made at Rome, 
for the expulsion of the King of Naples. The ulti- 
matum says the French troops are sufficient to pro- 
tect the Pope, but not sufficient to put down brig- 
andage in the Neapolitan States. The Neapolitan 
King and his family were preparing for their depar- 
ture. Victor Emmanuel had returned to Naples. 

The canonization of the Japanese martyrs was 
unanimously voted at a consistory held on the 22d ult. 


Srain.—The conduct of the Spanish Plenipoten- 
tiary and Gen. Prim, in regard to Mexico, has been 
approved by the Spanish Government. The Spanish 
Government is preparing to build seven iron-plated 
frigates. The privateer Sumter, is still at Gibralter, 
aad the Tuscarora at Algesiras. 


Avatria.—The Austrian Government has been 
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endeavoring, by diplomatic means, to effect a settle- 
ment of Italian affairs, and the danger of a war in 
Italy is thought to be averted. The army is to be 
greatly reduced. 


Huneary.—Kossuth has published a manifesto, 
calling on the Magyars, Sclavonians and Roumains 
to unite in a confederation. 


Prussia.—The suspension of diplomatic relations 
between the Prussian and Hessian Governments, 
was in consequence of the rejection, by the latter, of 
the Prussian ultimatum demanding the dismissal of 
the Ministers on account of treatment, regarded as 
insulting, to which the Prussian Envoy had been 
subjected. 


Russta.—A late Imperial decree exempts from cus- 
toms duties all Chinese productions except tea and 
corn brandy, imported into Russia across the Asiatic 
frontier. 


TurkEy.—Three separate assaults, by the Monte- 
negrins, on the town of Zubze, were repulsed by the 
Turks, with great loss on the part of the Montene- 
grins. The Turks have entered the Montenegrin ter- 
ritory in the vicinity of Spuzzi. 

The Turkish Government has forbidden the priva- 
teer vessels of the Confederate States from entering 
any of its ports or waters. 


Cuina.—Late accounts state that the rebels have 
been driven out of Thugjadja, which is now in the 
hands of the Allies. Foreigners are allowed to visit 
Pekin under the passport system. 


Mexico.—Information has been received that the 
French army in Mexico has been defeated, and com- 
pelled to retreat to Vera Cruz. 


Domestic.—The British ratification of the new 
treaty in regard to the African Slave trade, has been 
received in Washington. 

The Legislature of California has imposed a tax of 
$2.50 per month on each Chinese male over eighteen, 
except those who pay miners’ license. 

An official report states that the public debt of the 
United States, on the 29th ult., was $491,445,984, at 
an average interest of 4.35 per cent. 

A “réturn office” has been established at Wash- 
ington, in which all contracts will be filed for public 
inspection. 

Satisfactory arrangements are being made with 
the minister of the Netherlands in reference to the 
money seized at New Orleans, under the flag of the 
Netherlands, by order of Gen. Butler. 

Secretary Stanton has stated explicity that Gov. 
Stanley has not been instructed to prevent the edu- 
cation of colored persons in North Carolina, and that 
the Department has no official information that he 
has so interfered, but that a copy of the resolution 
of the House has been transmitted to him, for his re- 
port upon his action on that subject. 

The loss of the Union army in the late battle of 
Fair Oaks, near Richmond, is officially stated to be 
890 killed, 3627 wounded, 1222 missing, being a total 
of 5739. 

The railroad bridge at Harper’s Ferry was carried 
away by a freshet on the 5th inst. 

In consequence of the late rains, the most destruc- 
tive freshet that has occurred since 1841, took place 
in the Delaware and Lehigh rivers in the latter part 
of the week. A large part of Mauch Chunk, Easton, 
and other places on the river, were inundated, a num- 
ber of dams, bridges, houses and buildings of all 
kinds were washed away, the canals and railroads 
submerged, and an immense amount of property de- 
stroyed. The town of Weissport was entirely washed 
away, but three out of three hundred houses re- 
maining. The loss of life is fearful, the rise of the 
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water being so rapid as to preclude the possibility 
of escape. Canal navigation is probably stopped for 
some months. 


Military Affairs.—Gen. Dix has relaxed the restric- 
tions on trade with Norfolk, to the great joy of the 
inhabitants, 

The rebels have released on parole 1600 Union 
prisoners belonging to Gen. Prentiss’ division, who 
were captured at Pittsburg Landing, being unable to 
feed them. 

A despatch from Pocahontas, Ark., states that a 
rebel gunboat proceeded up the White River, on the 
3d inst., to Jacksonport, and destroyed all the cotton 
and sugar there, after which she returned down the 
river, destroying all the cotton and sugar she could 
find. A body of rebel troops were captured near Cass- 
ville lately, and scouting parties have successfully 
pursued and broken up bands of guerillas. 

Late advices from New Mexico, state that the 
Texans still continued to retreat. 

Forts Wright and Randolph have been evacuated 
by the rebels and occupied by Union troops. Before 
their departure, the rebels burned the barracks, hos- 
pital buildings, barns, three large houses filled witb 
commissary stores, &c. &c. The upper Mississippi 
flotilla arrived off Memphis on the evening of the 5th 
inst., and eugaged the rebel fleet early next morning. 
After a contest of several hours, seven rebel vessels 
were blown up or captured, one, which escaped, being 
pursued by two Federal rams. After the engage- 
meat Memphis surrendered without resistance, the 
rebel army fleeing on witnessing the destruction of 
the guubosss. Two thousand citizens, armed and 
equipped, reported themselves to the Provost Mar- 
shall, to prevent the destruction of the property by 
the mob. 

General Halleck’s army has occupied Baldwin, 
Grinton, Jackson and Bolivar. Beauregard is still 
retreating southward, pursued by General Pope, who 
has taken a great number of prisoners, and a vast 
quantity of arms abandoned or thrown away by the 
rebels in their flight. Itis estimated that 20,000 men 
have deserted the rebel army since it left Corinth. 
All the men on the route have been forced into the 
rebel service, and the provisions carried off, leaving 
the women and children in a most pitiable state of 
destitution and starvation. 

A detachment from Gen. Mitchell’s command has 
driven the rebeis under Adams back to Chattanooga, 
and defeated and routed them at that piace. Gen. 
Mitchell’s head-quarters are at Huntsville, Alabama, 
where a brisk trade in cotton has already com- 
menced. 

The Union fleet attacked Fort Morgan, at the en- 
trance of Mobile Bay, on the 3d inst. 

Stono, near Charleston, has been captured by U. S. 
gunboats, the information leading to its capture being 
given by Robert Small, the colored pilot. The U. S. 
forces have landed on James Island, a short distance 
from Charleston. Three more vessels endeavoring 
to run the blockade have been captured by the Bien- 
ville. 

Gen. Fremont continues in close pursuit of Jack- 
son, whose rear left Harrisonburg on the 6th, as 
Fremont’s advance entered the village. A fight 
took place the same day a few miles beyond that 
place, between detachments of the two armies, with 
severe loss on both sides, in which the rebel General 
Ashby, who covered the retreat with his cavalry, was 
killed. On the 8th, Fremont’s army overtook that of 
the rebels, and a general engagemeat ensued, result- 
ing in the defeat of the rebels. 

Deserters from Richmond report that the rebel 
General Johnson was seriously, if not mortally, 
wounded during the late battle. 
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A military camp of instruction for 50,000 men, cay. 
alry, artillerists and infantry in due proportion, ig 
immediately to be established near Annapolis, Md., 
under General Wool. 


Concress.—In the Senate, on the 4th inst., a com. 
munication was received from Sec. Stanton, trans- 
mitting the instructions given to the Governors of 
Tennessee and North Carolina. 

A joint resolution allowing hereafter a premium of 
two dollars for every accepted recruit to the regular 
army, and allowing soldiers enlisting as volunteers 
in the regular army to receive their first month’s 
pay in advance; anda joint resolution suspending 
all payments under the act making payments to per- 
sons employed in the Department of the West, were 
passed. 

A bill providing a government for the terri- 
tory of Arizona was taken up and discussed on the 
5th. A committee of Conference on the Indian Ap- 
propriatior bill, was appointed on the 6th, and several 
resolutions were offered, among which were one re- 
questing the President to cancel the letter of the Sec, 
of War creating Edward Stanley Governor of North 
Carolina, and one, that the letter assuming to create 
any person Military Governor ofa State is contrary 
to the Constitution and laws, destructive of civil au- 
thority and opposed to the spirit of our institutions, 

The Tax bill was discussed on the 4th, 5th and 
6th, the amendment imposing a tax on slaves re- 
considered and rejected, and the bill passed by a vote 
of 37 yeas tol nay. On the 9th, a joint resolution 
forbidding the imprisonment of soldiers in the peni- 
tentiary of the District of Columbia for military 
offences was passed. In the course of the discussion 
it was stated that of ninety-six soldiers thus im- 
prisoned, only four were for offences regarded as 
criminal by civil law. The Senate resolved itself 
into a high court of impeachment for the trial of 
West H. Humphreys, but he not making his appear- 
ance, further proceedings were postponed to the 26th 
inst. The House bill prohibiting slavery in the ter- 
ritories was passed. 

In the House of Representatives, the vote by which 
the bill confiscating the slaves of rebels was rejected, 
was reconsidered on the 4th inst., a substitute offered, 
and the bill recommitted to the Select Committee, 
with instructions to report the substitute. A bill was 
passed declaring persons holding office under the 
so-called Confederate States forever ineligible to 
office under the United States. A bill was passed, 
on the 5th, changing the port of entry from Darien 
to Brunswick, Georgia. No business of importance 
was transacted on the 6th. On the 9th, the Consti- 
tution of Utah’and a memorial asking for admission 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States, were received and referred. A _resolu- 
tion was adopted, requesting the President to submit 
whatever information he possesses concerning the 
relations existing between this country and foreign 
Powers ; and one, that in the judgment of the House, 
the President should instruct all his officers com- 
manding districts in the rebel States, to issue a pro- 
clamation that the national army will be sustained, 
as far as practicable, upon the property of those in re- 
bellion and of those who give aid or comfort to the ene 
mies of the United States ; also a resolution instruct- 
ing the Committee on the Judiciary to report a bill 
so modifying the Fugitive Slave Law as to require @ 
trial by jury in all cases where the person claimed 
denies, under oath, that he is a slave, and also re- 
quiring the claimant to prove that he has been loyal 
to government during the present rebellion. The 
Senate bill to protect those Indians who have adopt- 
ed the habits of civilized life in the land set apart for 
them in the territories, was also passed. 





